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WINE. 
BY MRS, GORE, 


“Qh thou invincible spirit of wine !—if thou hast no name 
to be known, let me call thee—devil.”” Siakspeare. 


Some eighteen months, or two years ago, I 
was doing my duty to my country and to myself 
on board His Majesty’s frigate, the Astrwa, by 
undergoing seventeen games of chess per diem 
with our first lieutenant, and filling up every 
pause with murmurs at thc continuance of these 
piping times of peace. We had been cruizing 
some months in the Mediteranean, chiefly for 


the amusement of two dandy cousins of an ho- |: 


norable captain, whom we picked up at Malta, 
basking like two yellow over-ripe gourds in the 
sunsuine. 
of the Ionians, where Cyprus may be had by 
paying for; and where faldettas are held by 
hands as fuir as their coquettish folds are black |! 
and lustrous, 

We had done due service to the state, by || 
catching agues, snipe-shooting in the Albanian |) 
marshes; listening to five-year old operas, 
sclireeched by fifty-year-old prima donnas; by |, 
learning to swear by St. Spiridion, and aé his 
Klephtic votaries. We had spouted in the school 
of Homer, and shouted at Lepanto ;—poured li- 
bations on the grave of Anacreon; and voted) 


the Leucadian leap a trifle, compared with a} 


Leicestershire fence ! 

At length, one beautiful evening, one of those || 
twilights of chysolite and gold such as pocts | 
dream of and the Levant alone can realise, (hav- 
ing been for three preceding days, not * spell 


bound,” but “ calm bound,” among the cluster- | 


ing Cyclades,) it was the pleasure of our ho- 


nordble captain, and his cousins, to drop anchor | 


in the Bay of——, (I have reasons of my own 
for not being more explicit ;) where, after swear- 
ing the usual number of oaths at the quarantine 
oflicers, and the crews of the Venitian and Le- 
vant traders who make it part of their religion 
to give offence to the blue.jackets, when the of- 
fence can be done with impunity, I had the satis. 
faction to find myself, at about seven o'clock, 
P.M., scated at the mess of His Majesty’s gal- 
lant th, doing as much justice to the roast 
beef of old England, as if we had not been within 
a day’s sail of the Island of the Minotaur. 

It was, indeed, refreshing to listen to the 
king’s English, in its own accents ; to eat of the 
King’s sirloin of horse flesh, in its owa slang ;— 
to hear the names of Newmarket, White’s, ‘Tat- 
tersall’s, Ellen Tree, and Charles Kemble, fa- 
miliar in their mouths as household words; to 
throw off, in short, for an hour or two, the tedium 
of professional existence. 
peared as palateable ina climate where the ther- 
mometer stood at 88 deg. in the shade, as amid 
the clammy fogs of the cold north; and, at 








We had touched at most of the ports || 


A bumper of port ap- 4 


Turkey tobacco and a pipe of cherry wood were 
| in the hands of every soldicr in tle garrison,) 


' Lord ‘Thomas Howard, a licutcnant in the —th, 
| was announced to be a master-hand in the scien. || 
| tific brew ; and the very name of gin-punch af. 
| fords, in the fatherland of Achilles, a sort of an- 
‘ticlimax, such as there is no resisting. The 
materials were-brought. ‘Tlic regimental bowl, 
‘in which Picton himself is recorded to have 
plunged the ladle; lemons from the islands, re. 
'dolent of romance and poctry; and a bottle of 
Hodge’s best, redolent of Holborn Hill, appeared 
| in as orderly array as though we had been sup. 
ping at Limmer’s. 
*“ Are you a punci-drinker?” inquired my 
‘neig! ubor Captain Wargrave, with whom, as a 


399 


made acquaintance. 
| “If I may venture to own it—no !” said I; “I 
_have swallowed too much punch from compul- 
sion in the course of my life.” 
|. J judged as much from your looks,” replied 
Wargrave, who had promised to sce me on board 
| the frigatc. ‘“ If you want to gct away from 
these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off while 
Lord ‘Thomas and his operations engage their 
| attention.” 

And in compliance with the hint, I soon found 
-mysclf sauntering with him, arm in arm. on the 
bastions of We had an hour before us, 
for the captain’s gig was not ordered till cleven; 
| and, in order to keep an eye at once on the fri- 
‘gate and the shore, we sat down on an abutmeut 
of the parapet, to gossip away the time; unin- 
‘terrupted only by the mcasured tramp of the 
scntinels, and enjoying the freshness of the night 
air, perfumed by the fragrance of jessamine and 
| and orange blossoms proceeding from the trelis. 
sed gardens of the Government House. As I 
am not ambitious of wriling bad Byron, my 
readers must allow me to spare the descrip. 
tion of a night in Greece :~a licutenant of H. 
M.’s gallant —th, may be supposed to entertain 
Hotspur’s prejudices against ballad-mongers !— 

‘¢ There seem to be hard-going fellows in your 
mess?” said I, to Wargrave, as he sat beside 
me with his arms folded over his breast. ‘“Thorn- 
ton, I understand, carries off his two bottles a- 
day, like a Trojan; and the fat major who sat 
opposite to me, made such play with the cham- 
pagne, as caused me to blush for my squeamish- 
ness. For my own part, I should be well con- 
tented never to exceed a couple of glasses of good 
clareg Wine affects me ina different way from 
most men. The more I drink, th: more my 
spirits are depressed. While others get roar- 
ing drunk, I sit moping and despairing; and the 
next day my head aches ]ike an artilleryman’s.” 











« You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 


| Iength, after a liberal indulgence in Hudson's | 
-|| best, (only the more relislied because the richest 


| proposals were made for a bow! of *Gin-Punch!” || 


| school-fellow of my elder brothe:’s, I had quickly || 


‘“ Fortunate ?”—cried I. “I wish I could 
| appreciate my own luck! I am yoted the sulk, 
‘iest dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to 
be jolly ; and after proving a wet blanket toa 
merry party over-night,am ready to shoot myself 
| with the head-ache and the blue devils the next 
| morning. If there be a fellow I really envy, it 
| is such a one as Thornton ; who is ready to chime 
| _in with the chorus of the 36th stanza of Nancy 
Dawson between his two last bottles; and keeps 
his head and legs an hour after all the rest of the 
party have lost thcirs under the table.” 

‘** Yes! I fancy Thornton is pretty well sea. 
soned ;—saturated like an old claret hogshead !” 

*“ Enviable dog! From time immemorial, 
odes have been indited to petition the gods for 
an insensible heart. When J turn lyrist, it will 
be to pray for an insensible stomach! Is it not 
a monstrous hard thing, when one hears the 
trolling of chanson a boire, or trinklicd under the 
lime trees of France or Germany, to feel no 
sympathy in the strain save that of nausea? 
There issomething fresh and picturesque in the 
mere sound of the bowl!” It appears to me that 
Bacchus is the universal divinity, and that I 
am exempted from the worship. Think of Lord 
‘Thomas’s gin-punch, and pity me ”” 

Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning laugh, 
which led me to conclude that my eloquence 
was lost upon him. Yet I continued— 

‘« After all, in epite of the prevalence of this 
Bacchanalian idolatry, I think we hardly give 
due honor to the influence of wine. It is the 
mania of mankind to ascribe the actions of their 
fellow.creatures to all motives but the true ;— 
but if they saw clearly, and spoke honestly, they 
would admit that more heroes have been made 
by the bottle than the sword,” 

‘* Have you any personal meaning in this ti. 
rade ?”-—suddenly interrupted my companion, 
in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

‘ Personal meaning!” I reiterated—“ Of 
what nature?” And fora moment I could not 
but fancy that poor Wargrave had taken a deeper 
share in the Chateau Margaux of the fat Major, 
thanI had beenaware of. A man rather touched 
by wine, is sure to take fire on the most distant 
imputation of drunkenness. 

*‘T can scarcely imagine, sir,” he continued, 
in a voice, however, that savored of any thing 
rather than incbriety, “* that any man acquaint. 
ed with the misfortunes of my life should address 
me on such a subject !” 

“ Be satisfied, then, that your indignation is 
groundless, and most unreasonable,” said I,— 
still doubtful how far I ought to resent the un- 
graciousness of his demeanor ; “ for, on the word 
of a gentleman, till this day I never heard your 
name. Your avowal of intimacy with my bro- 
ther, and something in the frankness of your 
manner that reminded me of his, added to the 
hilarity of an unexpected re-union with so many 
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of my countrymen, has perhaps induced too sud. 
ness implies, in fact, an extinctioa of the very 


dena familiarity in the demeanor; but in wish- 
ing you good night, Capt 119 Warerave, and a 
fairer interpretation of the next sailor who opens 
his heart to you at sight, allow me to assure 
you, that not a shadow of offence was intended 
in the rhapsody you are pleased to resent.” 

“ Forgive me !” exclaimed Wargrave, extend- 
ing his hand, nay almost his arms, towards me. 
“Tt would have afforded only a crownigg inci- 
dent to my miserable history, had my jealous 
soreness on one fatal subject produced a serious 
misunderstanding with the brether of one of my 
dearest and earliest friends.” 

Whil: I frankly accepted his apoiogies and 
offered hand, I could d:tect by the light of the 
moon, an expression of such profound dejection 
in the face of Wargrave—so deadly a paleness— 
a haggardness—that involuntarily I rescated 
myself on the wall beside him, as if to mark the 
resumption “of a friendly fecling. He did not 
speak when he took his place ; but, after a few 
minutes’ silence, I had the mortification to hear 
him sobbing like a child. 

“ My dear fellow, you attach too much im- 
portance to an unguarded word, handsomely 
and satisfactorily explained,” said I, trying to 
reconcile him with himself. ‘ Dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

“Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a brok- 
en Voice, “ that these humiliating tcars originate 
in any thing that has passed between us this 
night. No! The associations recalled to my 
mind by the rash humor you are gencrous 
enough to see in its true light, are of far more 
ancient date, and far more ineffaceable nature. 
I owe you something for your forbearance. 
You have still an hour to be on shore,” he con- 
tinued, looking at his watch. ‘ Devote those 
minutes to me, and [ willimpart a lesson worthy 
ten years’ experience—-a lesson of which my 
own life must be the text—-myself the hero!” 

There was no disputing with him—no begging 
to be calm. Upon his whole frame was im. 
printed the character of an affliction not to be 
trifled with. I had only to listen, and impart in 
the patience of my attention such solace as the 
truly miserable can bes! appreciate. 

“ You were right,” said Wargrave, with a bit- 
ter smile, ‘in saying that we do not allow our. 
selves to assign to wine the full measure of autho- 
rity it holds among the motives of our conduct. 
Bot you were wrong in limiting that authority to 
the instigation of ysreat avd heroic actions. 
Wine is said in Scripture to ‘ make glad the 
heart of man.’ Wine is said by the psets to be 
the balm of grief—the dew of beauty—the filter 
of love :~-with that is gracious and graceful is it 
not said to be? Clustering grapes entwine the 
brow of its divinity, and their juice is held tobe 
a libation worthy of the gods. Fools! fools! 
fools!—they need to have poured forth their 
blood and tears like me, to know that it isa 
fountain of eternal damnation ! 

« Deo not fancy that I allude to DRUNKENNESs | 
—do not class me in your imagination, with the 





Lam no Jonger master of my actions. Without 


| ther and mother attached to my election for col- 





sensual brute who degrades himself to the filthi. | 
ness of intoxication. Against a vice so flagrant, | 


danger lies many degrees within that fearful li-| 


mit; and the Spartans, who warned their sons | | reached Oxford ; my professional prospects were 
against wine by the exhibtion of their drunken i blighted ; and, within a few months, my father | 


i man 
ed to riot, bully, insult. A fight ensued—a life 
how easy to arm one’s virtue! No! the trae] was lost. 


SS  —— — 


Helots, falfilled their duty blindly. Drunken- 


facultivs of evil. 
no mortal blow ;—the staggering steps retards || 
the perpetration of sin ;—the voice? ean neither |, 


modulate in tones to seduction, nor burl the de- |} 


fiance of deadly hatred. The drunkard is an 
idiot ; a thing which children mock at, and wo- 
men chastisc. Itis the man whose temperament 
is excited, not overpowered, by wine, to whom 
the snare is fatal !” 

“ Only when unconscious of his infirmity,” 
said [ bluntly. 

* Shakspeare makes Cassio conscious, yet 
his fault is achieved.” 

“ Cassio is the victim of a designing tempter ; 
but an ordinary man, aware of his frailty, must 
surely find it easy to avoid the mischief ?”"— 

“« Kasy, as we look upon the thing from 
hence,—with the suntmer sky over our heads, 
the unshackled ocean at our feet, and the mock. 
ery of the scorner unheard ; but in the animation 
of a convivial meeting, with the cooler heads to 
mislead us by example, under the influence of 
conversation, music, mirth, who can at all times 
remember by how short a process it turns to 
poison in his veins ? 

“* Do not suppose me the apostle of a temper. 
ance society, when TI assert, on my life, my 
soul, my honor, that, after three glasses of wine, 


being at the moment conscious of the change, I 
begin to see, and feel, and hear, and reason, dif- 
ferently : the minor-transitions between good and 
evil are forgotten ; the lava boils in my bosom. 
Three more, and I become a madman.” 

‘But this constitutes a positive physical infir. 
mity,” said I, ** You must of course regard your- 
seH an exception.” 

“No! Lamconvinced the case is common. 
Among my own acquaintance, I know fifty men. 
who are pleasant companions in the morning, 
but intolerable after dinner; men who neither 
like wine nor indulge in it ; but who, while sim. 
ply fulfilling the forms and ceremonies of socic. 
ty, frequently become odious to others, and a 
burden to themselves.” 

** I really believe you are right.” 

“T know that Iam right:—listen! WhenI 
became your brother’s friend at Westminster, I 
was on the foundation—an only son intended for 
the Church: and the importance which my fa- 


lege, added such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that, at the early age of fourteen, their wish was 
accomplished. I was the first boy of my years; 
a studentship at Christ Church crowned my 
highest ambition ; and all that remained for me 
at Westminst:r was to preside over the farewell 
supper indispensable on occasion of similar tri- 
umphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, for my 
parents had probably taken silent note of the 
infirmity of my nature ; anda very small propor- 
tion of the fiery tavern port which forms the 
nectar of vulgar festivities, sufficed to elevate 
my spirits to madness. Heated by noise and in. 
temperanee, we all sallicd forth together, prepar- 


“ Expulsion suspended my election. I never 








| died of the disappointment ! And now what was 
|to be done with me? My guardians decideg 
ii. The enfeebled arm can deal! that in the army the influence of my past fay} 


would prove least injurious ; and cager to Scape 
the tacit reproach of my poor inother’s pale fagg 
and gloomy weeds, I gladly acceded to their aq. 
vice. At fifteen, I was gezetted in the —y, 
regiment of Life Guards.” 

*“ At least you had no cause to regret the 
change of your profession ?”—said I with a gail. 
or’s prejudice against parsonic cloth. 

“ T did regret it. A family-living was wai. 
ing for me ; and I had accustomed myself tothe 
thoughts of carly independence and a settled 
home. Inquire of my friend Richard, on your 
return to England, and he will tell you that there 
could nut be a calmer, graver, more studious, 
more sober fellow than mysclf” 

“The nature of iny misdemeanor, mean while, 
was not such as‘to alienate from me the regard 
of my young companions ; and I will answer for 
it that on entering the army, no fellow could 
boast of a more extensive circle of friends. At 
Westminster, they used to ca!l me *W argraye 
the peacemaker.’ I never had a quarrel ; I never 
had anenemy. Yet twelve months after join. 
ing the —-th, Thad acquired the opprobrium of 
being a quarrelsome fellow ; had fought one of 
my brother officers, and was on the most uncom. 
fortable terms with four others.” 

* And this sudden change ‘ 

“ Was then attributed to the sourness arising 
from my disappointments in life. I have since 





ascribed it to a truer origin—-the irritation of 


doses of brandy, tinged with sloe juice, which 
formed the luxury of a mess-cellar. Smarting 
under the consciousness of unpopularity, I fan. 
cied I hated my profession, when in fact I only 
hated myself. I managed to get on half-pay, 
and returned to my mother’s tranquail roof; 


tranquil to monotony—tranquil to dulness,— 


where, instead of regretting the brilliant life I 
had forsaken, my peace of mind and early con. 
tentment came back tome at onec. There was 
no one to bear me company over the bottle ; I 
wa; my mother’s constant companion ; I seldom 
tasted wine ; I became healthy, happy, beloved.” 

‘* Beloved in a lover’s sense ?” 

“ Beloved asa neighbor and fellow-citizen ;-- 
but higher distinctions of affection followed. A 
young and very beautiful girl, of rank and for- 
tune superior to my own, deigned to encourage 
my humble veneration with which I regarded 


her, till I became emboldened to solicit her heart ~ 


and hand. My mother told her I was the best 
of sons—I readily promised to be the best of 
husbands. She believed us both ; accepted me— 
married me ; and on welcoming home my lovely 
gentle Mary, all rememberanee of past sorrow 
seemed to be obliterated. 

** Our position in the world, if not brilliant, 
was honorable. My mother’s table renewed 
those hospitalities over which my father had 
loved to preside. Mary’s three brothers were 
our constant guesis; and Wargrave—the calm, 
sober, intiolent Wargrave—once more became 


fractious and ill at ease. My poor mother, who 


could conceive no fault in my disposition—con- 
cluding that, as in other instances, the husband 
had discevered in the daily companionship of 
married life, faults which had been invisible to 


the lover—ascribed to poor Mary all the disere- 
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dit of the change. She took a dislike to her 
daughter-in-law, nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave’s 
family, friends, and acquaintances. She saw 
that after they had been dining with me, I grew 
morose aud irritable ; and attributed the fault to 
my guests, instead of the cursed wine their 
company compelled me to swallow.” 

“Your wile was probably more discerning ?” 

« No! On such subjects women are not en- 
lightened by experience. Even the vice of 
drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless when 
chance exhibits to their observation some miser- 
able brute lying senseless in the public streets. 
Many probably ascribed my fractiousness to in- 
firmity of temper. She found me less good-hu- 
mored than she had expected, and more easily 
moved by trifles. The morning. is the portion 
of the day in which married people live least in 
each other’s socicty; and my evenings scldom 
pass’d without a political squabble with some vi 
sitor, or a storm with the servants. The tea was 
cold;—the newspaper did not arrive in.time ;— 
or the world was not exactly of my own:opinion 
respecting the conduct of ministers, 

« Fortunatcly poor Mary’s time was engross- 
ed by preparations for the arrival of ].er first 
child—a pledge of domestic happiness calculated 
to reconcile a woman even to greater vexations 
than those arising from her husband’s irritabili- 
ty. Mary palliated all my bursts of temper, by 
declaring her opinion that ‘@ny man might pos- 
sess the insipid quality of good-humor ; but that 
Wargrave, if somewhat hasty, had the best 
heart and principles in the world;—and as 
soon as our little boy made his appearance, she 
excited the contempt of all her female acquaint. 
ances, by trusting ‘that Harry would, in all re- 
spects, resemble his father.--Heaven bless her 
for her blindness !” 

Wargrave pauseg for a moment; during which 
I took care to direct my eycs towards the frigate. 

“ Among those female friends,. was a certain | 
Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of Mary’s—young, 
handsome, rich—richer and almost as handsome 
as hersclf; but gifted with that intemperate 
vivacity which health and prosperity insure.. 
Sophy was a fearless creature,—tlic only person: 
who did not shrink from my fits of ill-temper. 
When I scolded, she bantered; when I appeared 
sullen, she piqued me into cheerfulness. We 
usually met in morning visits, when I was in a 
mood to take her railerics in good part. 

“To this playful girl it unluckily occurred to | 
suggest to her cousin, ‘ Why don’t you manage | 
Wargrave as I do? why don’t you laugh him | 
out of his perversity ?? And Mary, to whose | 
disposition and manners all these agaceries were | 
foreigu, soon began toassume a most provoking 
Sportiveness in our domestic disputes; would | 
seize me by the hair—the sleeve—point her finger | 
atme when I was sullen, and laugh heartily | 
whenever I indulged in a reproof. I vow to | 
Heaven, there were moments when this inno. | 








cent folly made me hate her! 

“*Tt does not become you to ape the monkey | 
tricks of your cousin,” cried I, one night when 
she had amused herself by fillipping water at me | 
across the dessert-table, while I was engaged in 





in an intemperate professional dispute with an || 


} r . 4 ° ‘ ’ 
old brother officer, ‘In trying to make me look || 


77 | A _ P| i} 
like @ fool, you only make a fool of yourself? | 


“ * Don’t be intimidated by a few big words,’ 


cried Miss Cavendish, when this ebullition was 
reported to her. * Men and nettles must be bul. 
lied into tameness; they have a sting only for 
those who are afraid of them Persevere 
“She did persevere; and, on an oveasion 





torted severely upon the wife he loved. 

“* You must mot banter him in company,’ said 
Sopby. ‘He is one of those men who hate being 
shown up before others. But when you are 
alone, take your revenge. Treat his anger asa 
sjest. Prove to him you are not afraid of him; 
and since he chooses to behave like a cbild, ar- 
gue with him as children are argued with, 

“It was on my return from a elub dinner, 
that Mary attempted to put these mischievous 
precepts into practice. I was late——too late! 
for against my will, I had been detained by the 
jovial party. But instead of encouraging the 
apologies F wasinclined to offer for having kept 
her watching, Mary, who had been beguiling the 
time of nry absence in her dressing room with 
an entertaining book by which her spirits were 
exhilarated, began to laugh at my excuses: to 
banter—to mock mc. I begged her to desist. 
She persisted. F' grew angry. She replied to 
ny invectives by a tliousand absurd accusations, 
invented to justify her mirth. E bade her be si- 
lent. She only Jaughed more loudly. Istamped, 
swore—raved; she approached mc in mimicry 
of my violence. J struck ker !” 

When Wargrave’s melancholy voice subsided 
into silence, the expression of my countryman, 
Tobin, involuntarily recurred to my mind— 


“The man who lays hts hand, 
Save in the way of. kindness, on a‘woman,; 
Is gwretcn whom ’twere base flattery to calk a coward.” 


“IT know not what followed this act of brutal. 
ity,” cried Wargrave, rousing himself. ‘ I have 
a faint resemblance of kneeling, imploring, and 
offering the sacrifice cf my life in atonement for 
such ingratitude. But [have a very strong one 
of the patient immo)ility which from that mo- 
ment, poor Mary assumedin my presence! She 
jested no more;—she never laughed again. 
What worlds would I have given had she re- 
monstrated—defended herself—resented the in. 
jury. But no! from that fatal night, like the 
enchanted princess in the story, she became con- 
verted into marble whenever her liusband ap. 
proached her. I fancied—so conscious are the 
guilly—that she sometimes betrayed an appre- 
hension of leaving our child in the room alone 
with me. Perhaps she thought me mad?’ She 
was right. ‘The bricf insanity mspired by wine 
had alone caused me to raise my hand against 
her.” 

‘* But you had no reason to suppose that, on 
this occasion, Mrs. Wargrave again conferred 
with her family touching your conduct ?”-- 

‘No reason ; yet [did suppose it. I knew the 
secret had been kept from her brothers; for, if 
not, fine manly fellows as they were, nothing 
would have induced them again to sit at my 
board. But there was a person whose interfer. 
ence between me and my wife I dreaded more 
than theirs ; a brother of Sophy Cavendish, who 
had loved Mary from hier childhood, and woved 





her, and been dismissed shortly after her ac. 
= oe ed ¢ YT Vt f ? 


quaintanece with mvsclf 


could endure! 


equally ill-timed, again the angry husband re-} 
i felt that Horace Cavendish would have invited 


taciturn, repulsive. Mary had a great opinion 
of him, although she preferred the vivacity of 
manner, and the impetuosity of my character. 
But now that these qualities had been turned 
against herself, might not 2 revulsion of feeling 
cause her to regret her cousin? She must have 


jan executioner to hack his arm off, rather than 
raise his arm against a woman! No provoca- 
jtion would have caused Aim to address her in 
those terms of insult, in which, more than one 
occasion, fhiad indulged. I began to hate him, 
for I felt little in his presence. TI saw that he 


|lwas my superiorin temper and breeding; that 


he would have made a happier woman of my 
wife. Yet I had no pretext for dismissing him 
my house. Ht came, and came, and sat there 
day after day, arguing upon men and things, in 
his calm, measwrcd, dispassionate voice. He 
could not but have seen that he was odious to 
me; yet he had not the delicacy to withdraw 
from our society. Perhaps he thought his pre- 
sence necessary to protect his cousin? Perhaps 
he thought I was not to be trusted with the de- 
posite of her happiness ?” 

‘* But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the 
continuation of his recital, “ surely after what 
already occurred, you were careful to refrain 
from. the stimulant which had betrayed you 
into an unworthy action ?” 

“ Right;—I was careful. My temperance 
was:that of an anchorite. On the pretext of 
health, EF refrained many months from tasting 
wine; and became mysclf again. My brothers. 
in-luw called me milksop! I cared not what 
they called me. The current of my blood ran 
cool and free. I wanted to conquer back the 
confidence of my wife.” 

‘** But perhaps this total abstinence rendered 
the ordeal still more critical, when you were 
compelled occasionally to resame your former 
habits ?” 

“ Right again: I was storing a magazine 
against myself! There occurred a family festi. 
val from which I could not absent myself; 
—the wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my 
wife relaxed in her habitual coldness towards 
me, and requested me to join the party. We 
met ;—a party of some thirty—-giggling, noisy, 
brainless—to jest and to be merry. It was set. 
tled that I must ‘ drink the bride’s health ? and 
Mrs. Wargrave extended her glass toward mine, 
as if to make it a pledge of reconciliation. How 
eagerly I quaffed it! The champagne warned 
my heart. Of my free will I took a second glass. 
The bridegroom was to be toasted; then the 
family into which Sophy was marrying; then 











'! the family she was quitting. At length the health 


of Mrs. Wargrave was proposed. Could I do 
less than honor it in a bumper? I looked to. 
iward her for further encouragement—farther 
‘kindness ; but, instead of the expected smile, be. 
‘held her pale, trembling, anxious. My kindling 
glances and heated countenance perhaps re- 
minded her of the fatal night which had been the 
‘origin of her misunderstanding. Yes, she trem. 
dled: and ia the inidst of her agitation I siw, or 


‘faucied I saw,a look of sympathy ant jun. 
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Horace Cavendish was the re-||vendish. I turned fiercely towards him. He 


verse of his sister; grave, even to dcjection; ‘regarded me with contempt! That !ook at least 
cold and dignified in his demeanor ; sententious,' I did not misinterpret: bué I revenged it.” 
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Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and 
walked a few paces towards the frigate, in order 
that Wargrave might recover breath and com. 
posure. He followed me—he clung to my arm: 
the rest of his narrative was spoken almost in a 
whisper. 

‘In the mood which now taken possession of 
me, it was casy to give offence ; and Cavendish 
appeared no less ready than myself. We quar- 
relled: Mary’s brother attempted to pacify us, 
but the purpose of both was settled. I saw that 
he looked upon me as a venomous reptile to be 
crushed ; and I looked upon him as the lover of 
Mary. One of us must dic to extinguish such 
deadly hatred. Wemetatsunrise, Both were 
sober then. I shot him through the heart ?” 

** I had once the misfortune to act as second 
in a mortal duel, my dear Wargrave,” said I ;— 
“ IT know how to pity you,” 

“* Not you /”—faltered my companion, shud. 
dering with emotion. “You may know what it 
is to contemplate the ebbing blood, the livid face, 
the leaden eye of a victim; to sce him carried 
log-like from the field; to feel that many lips 
are cursing you—many hearts upbraiding you ; 
but you cannot estimate the agony of a position 
such as mine with regard to Mary. I surren- 
dered myself to justice ; took no heed of my de. 
fence. Yet surely many must have loved mc; 
for, on the day of trial, hundreds of witnesses 
came forward to attest my humanity, my gene- 
rosity, my mildness of nature.” 

** Mildness !”— 

** Ay! Save when under the fatal influence, 
(the influence which stimulates my lips this 
very moment,) my disposition is gentle and for- 
bearing. But they adduced something which 
almost made me long to refute their evidence in 
my favor. Many of our mutual friends attested 
upon oath that the deceased had been observed 
to seek occasion of giving me offence; that he 
had often spoken of me disparagingly, threat. 
eningly ; that he had been observed tosay I de. 
served to dic !” 

“T was now sure that Mary had taken him 
into her confidence ; and yet it was by my wife's 
unceasing exertions that the mass of evidence 
had been collected in my favor. I was acquit- 
ted. The court rang with acclamations ; for I 
was ‘ the only son of my mother, and she was a 
widow; and the name of Wargrave commanded 
respect and love from many, both in her person 
and that of mine. The Cavendish family had 
not availed itself mercilessly against my life. 
I left the court ‘ without a blemish upon my- 
character,’ and with gratitude for the good offi- 
ces of hundreds. I was not yet quite a wretch. 

*« But I had not seen Mary! On the plea of 
severe indisposition, she had refrained from vi- 
siting me in prison; and now, that all danger 
was over, I rejoiced she had been spared the 
humiliation of such an interview. On the eve 
of my trial I wrote to her ; expressing my wishes 
and intentions towards herself and our child 
should the event prove fatal; and inviting her 
to accompany me instantly to the continent, 
should the laws of my country spare my life. 
We could not remain in the centre of a family 
80 cruelly disunited, in a home so utterly dese. 
erated. [I implored her, too, to allow my aged 
mother to become our companion, that she might 











sanction my attempts in a new career of happi. 
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nessand virtuc. But, although relieved by this 
explanation of my future years, I trembled when 
I found myself once more on the threshhold of 
home, “To mect her again—to fall once more 
on the neck of my poor mother, whose blindness 
and infirmities had forbidden her to visit me in 
durance! What a trial! The shouts of the 
multitude were dying away in the distance ; my 
sole companion was a venerable servant of my 
father’s, who sat sobbing by my side. Joseph 
had attended as witness at the trial. He was 
dressed in a suit of deep mourning, probably in 
token of the dishonor of his master’s house. 

‘©* The windows are closed,’ said I, looking 
anxiously upward, as the carriage stopped. 
‘Has Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted 
town ?” 

‘©¢ There was no ue distressing you, Mr. 
William, so long as you was in trouble,’ said the 
old man, grasping my arm. ‘ My poor old mis- 
tress has been buried these six weeks ; she died 
of a stroke of apoplexy, the day after you sur- 
rendered yourself. We buried her, sir, by your 
father.’ : 

*“¢ And my wife ?’ said I, as soon as I could 
recover my utterance. 

“¢T don’t rightly understand—I can’t quite 
make out—I believe, sir, you will find a letter,’ 
said my gray-headed companion, following me 
closely into the house, 

“¢ From Mary ?— 

“¢ Here it is,’ he replled, openinga shutter of 
the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing to 
the table. 

“«From Mary? I again reite ated, as I 
snatched itup. ‘No! not from Mary ; not even 
from any member of her family ; not even from 
any friend—from any acquaintance. Jt wasa 
lawyer's leticr; informing me, with tcclinical 
precision, that ‘his client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
conceiving she had just cause and provocation 
to withdraw hersclf from my roof, had already 
taken up her abode with her family ; that she 
would defend herself, by the strong arm cf the 
law, against any opposition I might offer to her 
design ; but trusted the affair would be amicably 
adjusted. His clicat, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
moreover demanded no other maintenance than 
the trifle allowed by her marriage settlement, 
for her separate use. Instead of accompanying 
me to the continent, slic proposed to reside with 
her brothers.’ 

«« And it was by the hand of a lawycr’s clerk 
I was to learn all this! The woman—the wife 
whom I had siruck—was prepared to plead 
‘cruclty’ against me in a courtof justice, rather 
than live with the murderer of her minion! She 
knew to what a home I was returning ; she knew 
that my household gods were shattered; and at 
such a moment abandoned me !’ 

“© ¢ Drink this, Master William,’ said the poor 
old man, returning to my side with a salyer and 
a bottle of the Madeira which had been forty 
years in his keeping. ‘You want support, my 
dear boy ; drink this.’ 

‘“ * Give it me,’ cried I, snatching the glass 
from his hands. * Another—another! I do 
want support; for I have still atask to perform. 
Stop the carriage; I am going out. Another 
glass! I must sec Mrs. Wargrave! Whoero is 
she ?” 

“«¢ Three miles off, sir, at Sir William’s. My 
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mistress is with her clder brother, sir. You 
can’t sce her to-night. Wait till morning ; wait 
till you are more composed. You will lose your 
senses with all these crucl shocks !” 

“©*] have lost my senses!—-I exclaimed, 
throwing myself again into the carriage, * Ang 
therefore I must see her—must see her before J 
die.’ bh 

“ And these frantic words were constantly on 
my lips till the carriage stopped at the gate of 
Sir William Barbazon. I would not suffer it to 
enter; [ traversed the court-yard on foot; | 
wished to give no announcement of my arrival, 
It was dusk. ‘The servant did not recognize 
me, when having entered the offices by a side 
door, I demanded of a strange servant admit. 
tance to Mrs. Wargrave. The answer was such 
as I had anticipated. ‘ Mrs. Wargrave could 
see noone. She was ill—had only just risen 
from her bed” Nevertheless, I urged the neces. 
sity of an immediate interview. *I must sco 
her on business.’ Still less, ‘ It was impos. 
sible for Mrs. Wargrave to sec any person on 
business, as Sir William and Mr. Barbazon had 
just gone into town; and she was quite alone, 
and much indisposed,’ 

“ « Take in this note,’ said I, tearing a blank 
leaf from my pocket book, and folding it to re. 
present a Jetter. And following with caution tho 
servant I had despatched on my errand, I found 
my way tothe door of Mary's apartment. It 
was the beginning of spring. The invalid was 
sitting in a large arm-chair before the fire, with 
I had preceded 
the servant into the room ; and, by the imperfect 
fire-light, she mistook me for the medical at. 
tendant she was expecting. 

“ ¢ Good evening, doctor,’ said she, in a voice 
so faint and tremulous, that [ could scarcely re. 
cognize it forhers. ‘ You will find me better to. 
night. But why are you so late ? 

““* You will, perhaps, find me too carly,’ said 
I, placing mysclf resolutely behind her chair, 
‘unless you are disposed to annul the instrument 
with which you have been pleased to complete 
the measure of your husband’s miscrics. Do not 
tremble, madam; do not shudder; do not faint. 
You have no personal injuries to apprehend. I 
am come here, a broken-hearted man, to learn 
my award of life or death.’ And in spite of my 
false courage, I staggered to the wall, and lean. 
ed against it for support. 

** My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary. ‘! 
have no counsellor at hand to act as mediator 
between us.’ 

“ * For which reason I hazard this appeal. 1 
am here tospeak with my own lips to yourown 
ears—to your own heart. Let its unbiassed 
impulses condemn me or absolye me. Do not 
decide upon the suggestion of others.’ 

‘© T have decided,’ murmured Mrs. Wargrave 
— irrevocably,’ 

“ «No, you have not /” said I, again approach- 
ing her; ‘ for you have decided without listen- 
ing to the defence of your husband—to the ap- 
peal of nature. Mary, Mary!—have you 5° 
soon forgot the vows of ctcrnal unity breathed 
in the presence of God? On what coyenant did 
you accept my hand, my name, my tenderness ? 
On that of a merciful compromise with the frail 
ties of human nature ; ‘ for better, for worse, aa) 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health- 
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It has been for worse, for I have been perverse, 
and wayward; it Aas been for poorer, for my 
good name is taken from me; it has been for 
sickness, fur a heavy sickness is on my soul, 
But is the covenant less binding? Are you not 
still my wife ?—my wife whom [ adore,— 
whom I have injured,—my wife, whose patience 
I would requite by a whole life of homage and 
adoration—-my wife who once vowed a vow be. 
fore the Lord, that forsaking all others,she would 
cleave to me alon®? Mary, no human Jaw can 
contravene that primal statute. Mary, you 
have noright tocast from you the father of your 
child.’ 

“Tt ig for my child’s sake that I wish to 
withdraw from his authority,’ said Mrs, War- 
graye, with more firmness than might have been 
expected, a firmness probably derived from the 
contact of the innocent and helpless being she 
pressed to her bosom. ‘No! I cannot live with 
youagain; my confidence is gone, my respect 
isdiminished. This boy, as his facultics become 
developed, would sce me tremble in your pre- 
sence; would learn that I fear you; that’ 

“*That you despiss me !—spvak out, madam ; 





speak out! 

«“<¢That I pity you,’ continucd Mary, resolute- 
ly; that I pity you, as one who has the reproach 
of blood upon his hand, and the accusation of 
ruffianly injury against a woman, on his con. 
science,’ 

** ‘And such are the lessons you will teach 
him ; lessons to lead him to perdition, to dam. 
nation; for, by the laws of the Almighty, mad- 
am, however your kindred or your lawyers may 
inspire you, the father, no less than the mother, 
must be honored by his child,’ 

“It isa lesson [ would scrupulously uphold 
to him: and, to secure his obedience it is need- 
ful that he should live an alien from his father’s 
roof. Wargrave, our child must not grow up in 
observation of our estrangement.’ 

« ‘Then, by Heaven, iny resolution is taken! 
Stilless shall his little life be passed in watching 
the tears shed by his mother for the victim of an 
adulterous passion! You have appealed to the 
laws: by the laws let us abide. The child is 
mine by right, by enforecment. Live where you 
will—defy me from what shelter you please ;-- 
but this little creature, whom you have consti- 
tuted my enemy, remains with me! Surrender 
him to me, or dread the consequences! 

“You did not?” I incoherently gasped, sciz- 
ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading—-I 
know not what. 

“Have I not told you?” he replied, ina voice 
which froze the blood in my veins, “that before 
quitting home I had swallowed half a bottle of 
Madeira? My frame was heated, my brain 
maddened! I saw in the woman before me on. 
ly the minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. 
I had no longer a wife.’ 

“And you dared to injure her?” 

“Right, boy, that is the word,—dared. It 
was cowardly, was it not ?—brutal, monstrous! 
Say something that may spare my own bitter 
self.accusations !” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his arm. 

“Yes, Mary, like yourself, prepared for vio- 
lence at my hands,” continued Wargrave, 
searcely noticing the movement; ‘for instinct- 
ly she attempted to rise and approach the bell ; 
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but, encumbered by the child, or by her ovn 
weakness, she fell back in her chair. ‘Don’t 
wake him!’ said she in a faint, piteous voic>, as 
if, after all, his helplessness constituted ler best 
defence. 

“ sGive him up then, at once ! Do you think 
Idonotlovehim? Do you think I shall be less 
carcful of him than of myself? Give hin up 
to his father.’ 

“Fora moment, as if overcome, sho secmed 
attempting to unclasp the little hand which, even 
in sleep, clung tenderly to her nightdress. For 
a moment she seemed to recognise the irresisti- 
bility of my claim. 

“The carriage waits,” said I sternly. “Where 
is his nurse ?” 

“ ‘Tam his nurse,’ cried Mary, bursting into 
an agony of tears. ‘I will go with him--to re. 
tain my child, I will consent to live with you 
again.’ 

“With me? Andam Ia worm that you 
think to trample on me thus? Live with me, 
whom you have dishonored with your pity, your 
contempt, your preference to another? Rather 
again stand arraigned before a criminal tribunal, 
than accept such a woman as my wife 

“ +As a servant, ther—lIet me attend as a ser- 
vant on this little creature, so dear to m2, so pre- 
cious to me, so feeble, so’ 

‘6 «Ts it Cavendish’s brat, that you plead for 





. him so warmly? cried I, infuriated that even 


my child should be preferred to me. AndI now 
attempted to remove him by force from her 
arms. 

“<THelp! help! help! faltered the feeble, half. 
fainting mother. But none came, and I persisted. 
Did you ever attempt to hold a struggling child 
—a child that otherswere struggling to retain — 
a young child—a soft, frail, feeble child?) And 
why didshe resist? ShoulJ not she, woman as 
she was, have known that mischief woul! arise 
from such contact? She who had tended its 
delicate limbs, that fragile frame? ‘The boy 
wakened from his sleep—was screaming vivlent. 
ly. He screamed, and strurgled, and moaned, 
and gasped. But, on a sudden, his shricks ccas. 
ed. He was still, silent, breathless’—— 

“Dead ?” cried I. 

“So she imagined at the moment, when, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the servants 
rushed into the room. Butno, I had not again 
become a murderer; a new curse was in store 
forme. When medical aid was procured, it 
was found that a limb was dislocated—the spine 
injured—the boy a cripple for life !” 

‘What must have been his father’s remorse !” 

“His father was spared the intelligence. It 
was not fourteen months thatI was removed 
from the private madhouse, to which, that fatdl 
night, I was conveyed, a raving maniac. The 
influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
epilepsy; from which I was only roused to a 
state of frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude 
gradually restorod me. Legal steps had been 
taken by the Barbazon family during my con. 
finement; and my mutilated boy is placed, by 
the Court of Chancery, under the guardianship 
of his mother. For some time after my recoy- 
ery I became a wanderer on the continent, with 








the intention of wasting the remnants of my 
blighted existence in restless obscurity. But I 
soon felt that the best propitiation, the best «a. 
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crifice to offer to my injured wife and child, was 
an attempt to conquer, for their sake, au honora- 
ble position in society. I got placed on full pay 
in a regiment appointed to a forcign station. I 
made over to my boy the whole of my property. 
I pique mysclf on living oa my pay—on drink. 
ing no wine—on absenting myself from all the 
seductions of society. I lead a life of penance, 
of penitence, of pain. But, some day or other, 
my little victim will learn the death of his fa. 
ther, and feel that he devoted his wretched days 
to the duties of an honorable profession, in order 
to spare him further dishonor as the son of a 
suicide,” ——— 

“Thank God ;” was my murmured cjaculation, 
when at this moment I perccived the boat of the 
Astiwa, whose approach enabled me to cover 
my cmotion with the bustle of parting. There 
was not a word of consolation—of palliation, to 
be offered to such a man. He had indeed af- 
forded me a fearful commentary on my text. 
Never before had I duly appreciated the perils 
and dangers of Wine :— 

“And it is to such a stimulus,” murmured I, 
as I slowly rejoined my companions, “that 
jadge and juror recur for strength to inspire their 
decrees; to such an influence that captain and 
helmsman turn for courage in the storm; to 
such a counsellor, the warrior refers his maneu- 
vres on the day of battle; nay, that the minis. 
tor, the chancellor, the sovercign himself, dedi- 
cate the frailty of their nature! ‘That human 
life, that human happiness, should be subjected 
to so devillish aa instrament! Against all oth. 
,erenemies we fortify ourselves with defence; 
| to this master-fiend we open the doors of the 
citadel.” | ’ 

But my meditations were cut short by the joy- 
ous chorus of a drinking song, with which Lord 
Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shattered rca- 
son of the conmnandants, superior and inferior, 
of IIis Majesty’s shi» the Astra. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
OUR COUNTRY: THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 

A cclebrated orator of antiquity once com. 
menced by congratulating his audience upon 
the greatness of his subject: that subject was 
an eulogy upon the life and character of 
Pompey, 2 man illustrious throughout the 
world for his military genius and martial ex- 
ploits, and upon whoso banner victory sat 
perched while he marched in triumph from 
Lusitania to Caucasus and the Euphrates. 
But what would have been the feelings of that 
great orator, who found such a wide range for 
the amplification of his unrivalled eloquence in 
the life of onc individual and in the glory of 
a few campaigns, if he had lived in modern 
| times and had a subject so interesting in itself, 
_so great aad important, as the American Revo. 
|LuTion! What were the victories of Pompey 
to the cfforts of a whole people, roused by the 
' spirit of liberty and heated by enthusiasm for 
|a contest in which the empire of the Western 
| World was at stake? What were the achieve. 
| ments in Spain or Italy, however brilliant, to 
the victory that Washington and a few revo- 
} lutionary worthies obtained over a foe, before 




















- vestige of feudalism shall be rooted from the 

















SESE rater ereeren 
invincible, and on whose dominions the sun in 
his course never ceases to shine? It is the 
most glorious epoch in the political history of 
the human species, when ‘our fathers knelt 
in prayer and battle for a world’ They fixed, 
we trust, forever the destinics of one quarter 
of the globe; and the institutions which they 
founded will exert an influence, and be regarded 
as models for imitation, until improvement 
ceases to show forth its b!cssings and the last 


earth. Here, on this western continent, our 
brave and patriotic forefathers laid deep and 
broad the foundation upon which they erected a 
superstructure that docs honor to our country 
and the world, and we fondly anticipate will 
continue to do so till the remotest period of 
time. Here they founded institutions— suc. 
cessful hitherto’—which surpass all that have 
preceded them, and will make us more re. 
nowncd than classic Greece. 

In the rise and fall of nations, we always 
find that the arts and sciences kecp pace with 
the freedom of the people. Where learning 
fAourished most, there the institutions were 
freest—whether it be among the Arabians who 
pitch their tents amidst the sands of their 





country, or in the land of Pericles and Socrates |) 
| Who ever worshipped in her (liberty’s) temples, 


—always, and at all times, the triumphs of 
learning are in favor of free and popular insti- 
tutions. There, too, the greatest achievements 
of genius and of arms hayo taken place. 


In the long and gloomy ages of Babylonian | 


despotism, scarcely a single ray of intellect 
shone forth; on their annals cannot be found 
the name of a poet, orator, or historian, to 
redeem and preserve their name from oblivion. 
For what then lived so many millions of im- 
mortal beings? What great and magnificent 
achievement did the Egyptians obtain, who, 
while free, forestalled the Greeks in many of 
the useful arts and sciences? ’Tis truc, they 
erected the Pyramids of Memphis, and tho 
Temple of Thebes— monuments. of human 
folly, and mementoes of the ignorance and 
imbecility of the people who constructed them. 

But mark the contrast in Greece: With the 
first dawn of political liberty, the genius of 
Homer immortalized his country; he ‘awoke 
the human intellect from the slumber of ages,’ 
and but a century or two clapsed ere a bright 
constellation of genius seems to have arisen 
to enlighten and adorn the world. The stormy 
eloquence=-the deep philosophy—the impassion- | 
ed drama—the grave history—were the produc. 
tions of an age when her institutions were 
untrammeled and free. But when Despotism 





marked her for her prize, when she fell from 
the high station she had attained—her muse, the 
stage, and the forum, became silent. The 
freedom and the genius of the ‘fallen land’ of 
the arts arose together in splendor; both 
descended from their perihclium, and were 
enshrouded in one pall. 

Reasoning then from the analogy of other 
nations, we can learn what will be the condition 
of our own, ere the lapse of another century. 
We are stil] in our infancy, and our resources 
undeveloped :—our“star-spangled banner’ waves 
over an extent of territory more immense than 
the empire of the Cewsars with the accumulated 
conquests of a thousand years :—a soil naturally 
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rich and productive, and embracing every vari- 
ety of climate, reclining upon the bosom of the 
ocean for the space of two thousand miles, with 
some of the best harbors in the world :—already 
our commerce is second in the list of maritime 
nations, and our ships spread their canyass on 
the most distant seas:—with a population of 
frec, hardy and intelligent citizens, speaking 
one language and subject to one law, and who 
have a high sense of the obligation in the pre- 
servation of our political and religious institu- 
tions,—certainly we possess advantages which 
no other nation ever did. What an influence 
will the liberty of specch ard a free press exert 
upon the wide-spread population of our country ! 
What an interchange of thought and sentiment 
can bo disseminated among a pcople of one 
language, where intercourse is facililated 
and communication accelerated, and who in 
a century or two more will outnumber the 
fabulous millions of China. They will exist, 
and move, and act, in one kindred body, such 
as the carth never beheld on its surface before. 

Our anticipations of our country’s greatness 
are not too high, if we preserve unsullied the 
institutions committed to our care; for in what 
land did liberty ever dwell—if the people were 
intelligent—that did not flourish and prosper ? 


without kindling with a Joftier spirit and more 
holy feelings? In what field hath she ever 
fought, but what herachievements were heroic ? 
On what stage hath she ever acted, or in what 
feet hath she ever spoken, but what her 
eloquence was triumphant and sublime? Our 


country ! ’tis 
‘The land of the free and the home of the brave :’ 


and such may it cver remain. 

What sanguine anticipations of our greatness 
as a nation, throng upon the mind as we con- 
template the proud height to which, under 
Providence, we may yet attain! Here we have 
no titled aristocracy to make our laws, or 
cringing sycophants to bow in submission to 
their will: all stand ercct in the proud dignity 
of yreemeN. Nothing is granted to the acci- 
dental results of birth or fortune; the starting 
point is even; the road to cminence and fame 
is open to all; he who would win, must strive 
with a thousand competitors. But notwithstand. 
ing our form of government is superior to every 
other, yet we are not free from error. We can. 
not boast much of our lenity or justice towards 
the red man, whom our avarice has driven be. 
yond the ‘father of waters.’ His firm, elastic 
step no longer presses the free soil of his 
ancestors; he wanders in wretchedness amid 
the tangled forests of the western wilds, mayhap 
to perish by famine or pestilence, far from the 
home of his youth, the scenes of his early asso. 
ciations, and alj that is entwired around the 
deepest feelings of his soul. He looks back 
upon the land of his birth as the tomb of all his 
affections, and wonders if the vengeance of the 
white man will permit the boncs of his fathers 
to rest quiet in their graves, Surcly, thcirs is a 
hard lot, Yet, our country, 

‘With all thy faults we love thee still.’ 
La Grange, July, 1839. 


Little minds rejvice over the errors of men 
of genius, as the owl rejoices at an eclipse. 


B. F. BD. 











LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 


WOMAN. 28 
How unjust we are to women? Most men 
who really study, begin to study after the age 
when women are marricd.—But women cannot 
study after marriage —What do men know be. 
fore twenty-five 7— About as much as wonian be. 
fore cightecn. Took at the opportunities and 
encouragementsofman. Rivalry, conversation, 
clubs, lectures, Icarned associations, always liv. 
ing, talking and listening, and always in the open 
air. Look at the opportunities of woman. Most 
of them pass their lives, almost from necessity, 
in a room perhaps twelve or fiftecn fect square ; 
always surrounded by the same objccts@the same 
faces, the same cups and saucers. To embroider 
and to work muslin, to whip children and change 
servants, nay, ‘‘to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer,” is not to be educated. And yct 
our whipper-snappers affect to laugh at the un. 
derstanding of women. Fools ! Give womew' but 
half their opportunities, or a little of their en. 
couragements, and they would outstrip nincteen- 
twentieths of the men about them. h. Neal. 








BYRON’S OPINIONS OF BEAUTY. 

I do not talk of mere beauty of feature or 
complexion, but of expression, that looking out 
of the soul] through the eyes, which, in my cpi- 
nion, constitutes true beauty. Women have 
been pointed out to me as beautiful, who never 
could have interested my feelings from their 
want of countenance, or expression ; and others, 
who were little remarked, have struck me as 
being captivating, from the force of counten. 
ance. Awoman’s face ought to be like an April 
day—susceptible of change and varicty; but 
sunshine should often gleam over it, to replace 
the clouds and showers that may obscure its 
lustre, which, poetical description apart, (said 
Byron,) in sober prose, means, that good-humor- 
ed smilcs ought to be ready to chase away tho 
expression of pensiveness or carc that sentiment 
or carthly ill call forth, Women were mcant 
to be the exciters of all that is fincst in our na- 
tures, and the soothers of all that is turbulent 
and harsh. Of what use, then, can a handsome 
automaton be, after one has got acquainted with 
a face that knows no change, though it causes 
many? ‘This a style of loots I could not bear 
the sight of for a week, and yet such are the 
locks that pass in society for pretty, handsome, 
and beautiful. 








Op maips.—We are inclined to believe that 
many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old 
maids tell more to their credit than is generally 
imagined. Is a womanremarkably neat in her 
person, * she will certainly die an old maid.” Is 
she particularly reserved towards the other sex, 
“ she has all the squeamishness of an old maid.” 
Is she frugal in her expenses and exact in her do- 
mestic concerns, * she is cut out for an old 
maid.” In short, we haye always found that 
neatness, modesty, economy, and humility are 
the never-failing characteristics of that terrible 
creature an ‘old maid.” 





It would be better if young ladies would encourage 
young men more on account of their good characters 
than their good clothes, A good reputation is better 
\ capital than a fine coat in almost any kind of business— 
except wooing a “fashionable” lady. 
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FasnronaBLe Wareniye Py aces,—Now is the 
season for throngs at the Sprivgs; «nd while the farmer 
js storiag abundant crops of grain, publicins are reaping 
goldencrops, when their harvest field lies in the neighbor- 
hood of fashionable watering places, The plonter and 
family from the far south ruralize for two monihs at the 
White Sulphur or the FPanquier Springs of Virginia, 
while the merchant and other men o° business and 
leisuré of the middle and eastern states hie to Ballston 
or Saratoga, to go through the round of fashionable 
dissipation there prevalent when the dog-star rages. 
We ofjen, nay generally, hear these public places of 
resort spoken of as the spot where Hygia holds her 
court, and dispenses her roses of health and beauty to 
those who go thither to pay their devoirs, Now we 
believe that eight-tenths of those who spend two months 
at the Springs during the hot season return to their 
homes fa: ther removed from the blessings of health and 
the real enjoyments of life, than when they started. 
That the waters of these respective Springs have medi- 
cinal virtues highly beneficial to the invalid there is no 
question, bat how few there are tit hover around them 
who use the water properly and exercise that rigil 
temperance necessary to the full action of i's powers 
upon the system, Young and tender females, upon 
whose cheeks the dissipations of city fashionable life 
during a ‘season’ have planted their hlies inabzndance, 
flock thither in innumerable bevys; and for what? To 
take moderate draughts of the wholesome beverage— 
ride into the country each day and breathe the pure air 
fiom the far off :nountains and the distant lakes—enjoy 
the pleasing conversation of fiiends at evening, and re- 
lire to rest at ten o'clock, that they may be ready to rise 
with the lark when Chanticleer sounds the reveille ? 
Nay, the dance, the ecard-p:rty, the soiree, night after 
night, win the majority of these seekers after health, 
ostensibly, totheir respective pleasures ; and when Au- 
rora walks forth in beauty to herald the sun, and invite 
the wise from slumber, these slaves of fashion and its 
tyrannical laws, wearied and bro‘en, seek rest and en- 
joyment in the chambers of sleep. When the sun has 
nearly reached the meridian,they come forth with throb- 
bing temples and feverish brows, swallow a dozen glas- 
ses of the mineral water, saunter about the immediate 
grounds in listless inactivity tll dinner is announced, 
und then—wwhat then? why, swallow flesh and pastry 
and wine enough to make the veriest epicure jealous of 
his yastronomic fame. Such is too much the case with 
fashionable visiters at the Springs, and hundreds return 
home honestly wondering why they are not well, We 
opine ifGraham could be master of ceremonies at table 
at Congress Hall or the Mansion House, and a curfew 
bell be used and regarded,the medicinal virtues of these 
Springs would be greatly enhanced, As it now is, 
two months’ residence at a farm-house, when the 
sweets of new-mown hay and the perfumes of fresh wild 
flowers freight the pure breezes, or daily bathing upon 
Rockaway beach, would tend in a far greater degree 
to the renovation of sinking systems and the preserva- 
tion of moral principles. 
aginzly of these respective watering places—it is the 
reign of fully there that we condemn, 














Pertoptcars — ‘Philadelphia,’ says the New-York 
Mirror, ‘is the city of brotherly love—Boston the city 
of notions—Baltimore the city of monuments—and 
New-York the city of newspapers” That abundince 
of newspapers is a characteristic of New-York there 
is no question, bat according to a statement which re- 
cently appeared in the Washington Globe, having the 
Sanction of official authority, our whole country may 
claim the appellation of a country of newspapers, There 
are published at this time in the different states of the 
Union perivdicals in number as follows : 


Maine 41 New-Hampshire 
Massac’setts ( Boston 65) 124 Vermont 


26 
31 


We would not speak dispar- || 
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Maryland (Baltimore 20) 48 Delaware 3 
Pennsylvania (Philad.71) 253 Virginia (Richm’d 10) 52 


District of Columbia(Wa- = North-Carolini 30, 





shington City 11) 16 Couth-Carolina 20 
Georgia 33 Florida Territory 9 
Alubama 34 Mississippi 36 
Louisiana (N. Orleans 10) 26 Arkansas 4 
Tennessee 50 Kentucky 31) 
Ohio (Cincinnati 27) 164 Michigan 31 
Wisconsin Territory 5 Iowa Territory 3 
Indiana 69 [iinois 33 
Missouri 25 Total 1555, 


Of the above, 116 are published daily, 14 tri-weekly, 
30 semi-weekly, and 991 once a week, The remainder 
wre issued semi-monthly, monthly, and quarterly, prin- 
cipally magazines and reviews. Many of the duily pa- 
pers also issue tri-weeklies, semi-wecklies, and week- 
| lies, 33 are in the German language, 4 in the French, 
/and 1 inthe Ssanish, Several of the New-Orleans pa- 
pers are printed in French and English. Tiuly, ‘he 
who runs my read’ now-a-days, aud he who sits still 
ikewise, 











New Ixvenxtion—pernnirs —The editor of the 
| New-York Observer, Sydney E. Morse, Esq., has 
| published in that paper a beautifully executed map of 
| Connecticut, the mode of engraving of which he claims 
to be entirely new, and himself the inventor, He calls 
| the new art Cerography, which naine implies the use of 
}wax, Now, how fur the invention of Mr, Morse is en- 
_lirely new we are not prepared to say, and we are rea- 
dy and willing to allow him full credit as the or ginal in- 
| ventor of a process of imitating engraving on wood of 
‘the character of maps, diagrams, &c., which in that 
line must supercede the burine ; but this much we know, 
that a cerographic style of produciug cameo work for 
pictures was used more than five years ago by the 
| French artists of Paris. We have before us several 
_ specimens of their work,which co wsely imitates,in cross 
etching, engravings with the burine on copper, ‘The pro- 
cess is something as follows: Wax is prep red in such 
a liquid state that it will flow fiom the fine point of a 
camel’s hair pencil; it is colored black, and the design is 
then drawn with this preparation, upon a prepared pla:e 
of copper. Every line to be given in the picture is 
carefully drawn with the wax, and when the whole is 
completed a corrosive acid is poured over the plate, 
This acid has no effect upon the wax, but where the 
copper is bare there it attacks and destroys, leaving 
the drawing elevated as in the case of an engraving on 
wood, When bitten in sufficiently deep the acid is 
washed off, and the plate, blocked lke a stereotype 
plate, is ready fur use. ‘nat such is the process by 
which Mr. Moise pioduces his beautiful maps we do 
not say, but this method is a species of cerogrsphy 
quite successfully practised by French artists, We 
wish Mr, Morse every sccess in his new enterprise, 
and we havenot mide these remarks from any invid.ous 
feeling because we use the burine. Such littleness we 
despise, and if anything new and useful to the arts and 
to society can be produced we shall cheerfully herald 
forth its merits, and if needs be lay aside the graver 
| and pursue some other of the thousand channels open 
| for the enterprising and industrious in this country, to 





; earn a livelihvod, 





Correction,—In our last number we were forced, 
nolens volens, to kill Banny Cornwaut, the English 
poet, But he will not stay killed, it seems, for we 
learn by the Great Western just arrived, that he and 
Tom Moore were recently lionizing at Bath, The 
reader will therefore please drop a tear for THomas 
Haynes Bat Ley, instead of Proctor, alias Cornwall. 


To Correspondents,—‘ Song,’ by ‘ T. H.C.” and 
‘Transpositions,’ by * E.,’ in our nevt. 

The favors of "R. D.’ are received, and shall receive 
attention, 

Lines concerning sunset are respectfully declined. 
Frequent violations of metre and rhythm are per- 
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Rhode-Island 14 Connecticut 31|| The following anecdote of Dr. Franklin is not gen- 
New-York (N.Y. city 71) 274 New-Jorsey 39|| erally known. Being in England in 1775, he was ask- 


ed by a nobleman what would satisfy the Americans ? 
He answered, that it might be accomplished by a few 
nE-asons—thus : 


f -c ll your forces, 

-store Castle William, 

-pair the damages done to Boston, 

-peal your unconstitutional acts, 

-nounce your pretensions to taxes, 

-fund the duties extorted; after this, 

-quire and 

-cvive payment for the destroyed tea, with the 
voluntary grant of the colonies, and then 

-rejoice in a happy 


Red 
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-conciliation, 
came = = a nnn wind 
THE CHAPLET OF COMUS, 








SINGULAR FORGIVENESS. 
An article in the Quarterly Review, on the 
Culloden papers, mentions a characteristic in. 
stance of an old Highland warrior’s mode of 
pardon. ‘ You must forgive even your bitterest 
enemy, Kenmuir, now,” said the confessor to 
him as he lay on his death-bed. ‘ Well, if I 
must, I must,” replicd the chieftain; “ but my 
curse on you Donald,” turning towards his son, 
‘“‘ if you forgive him.” 








QUICKER THAN MAGIC, 

In the presence of 78 persons in London, a par. 
cel of rags were recently taken, made into paper, 
dried, and printed on, zn five minutes! When 
this cclerity becomes universal, loafers must 
dodge paper-mills, or their ragged vestments will 
be whipped off, and tucked under their noses in 
the shape of a handbill, advertising vagrantr, 
before they know it! 





THE BLESSINGS OF A WEAK GOVERNMENT. 

The Saxon army, one of the bravest and most 
patriotic in Germany, was compelled to change 
sides five or six times in the space of eight years 
—viz.: In 1806, it fought for Prussia against 
France; in 1807, for France against Prussia ; 
in 1809, for France against Austria; in 1812, 
with Austria against Russia; in 1813, for France 
aginst Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and in 
1814 and 1815, with these three powers against 
France. 
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MARRIED, 

At the Lutheran Parsonage, Rhinebeck, on the 3d of 
July, by the Rev. N. W. Goertner, Mr. Uirnam Van 
Kurvn to Misa Carnartne Kripr. 

By Daniel H. Schultzs, Esq.,on the 13th of July, Mr. 
EnipuaLtet Woonin, to Mrs. Marearet Crapser, all 
of Clintor. 

In Stanford, Dutchess County, on Thursday evening, 
May 30th, by the Rev. Mr. Jilliff, Mr. Joun H. Orts, of 
Charleston, S. C., to Miss Ann B., only daughter of 
Calvin Bucknum. 

At Stanford, on Saturday the 20th inst., by the Rev 
Mr. Birch, Mr. Bensamin Ferrias, to Miss Susan 
Weep, all of Stanford. ; 

BRB LEER NM TR 
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DIED, 

On the 6th instant, Mary Davis, aged 77, widow of 
Henry Davis, deceased. 

In this village, on Saturday the 20th instant, after a 
short iliness, Ricnarp J. Fonpa, an esteemed and use- 
ful citizen, in the 37th year of bis age. 

In this village, on the 19th instant, Epwarp, son of 
George W. aud Mary Ann Pudacy, aged 3 weeks and 
4 days. 

At Stanford, on the 27th ult., by Henry Tallmadge, 
Esq., Mr. Geornae W. Miiver, to Miss HANNAH W Eest- 
FALL, all of Stanford. 

At his residence, in Fishkill, on the 9th inst., Wit.- 
LtaM I. Prititps, in the 73d year of his age. 

In Catskill, on the 11th inst., of Dropsy ia the Head, 
Corey Bennett, daughter of William C. Bennett aged 














ceptible, 


2 years and 2 months. 
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THE BOQUETs 








The following stanzas we sclect from the ‘Casket and Phil- 
adelphia Monthly Magazine,’ fiom the pen of one of the 
sweetest wriiors of the day. ‘hey are cxquisitely finished, 
and are full of pathos and beauty. Py 


CONSUMPTION, 


All through the dreary winter months 
We nursed her lovely form, 

And trembled at the slightest gale 
Or threatening of a storm, 

How solemnly we guarded her,— 
How tearfully curessed— 

And oh! with what an anxious gaze 

We watched her troubled rest! 


And when the searching winds of March 
Swept by with moaning sound, 
How siill became our hearts with fear, 
How pa'e each face around, 
And eagerly—yet half afraid, 
We marked the slightest change, 
And fancied in her tones of love 
A cadance sadly strange, 


We could not bear to see her fade— 
To note her failing voice, 

B’en though its murmured melody 
Sull faltered out—rejoice! 

Her eyes looked larger than of yore, 
Her brow more purely white ; 

And oh! we shuddered when she he'd 
Her hand against the light. 


That hand was tremulous and Uuin, 
Yet oft, when tears we shed, 

She pressed it tenderly in tura 
Upon each drooping head! 

O! she was lovelier every hour, 
Ai dearer every day,— 

Aud imide our lonely kome 2 place 
Fox angel guests to slay! 


But winter storms at length were gone, 
The flowers began to bloom, 

Andas she stronger grew, a light 
Broke in upon our gloom, 

And joy too deep for words to tell 
Was ours, one balmy day— 

It was the softest and the list 
Of the sweet month of May :— 


We bore her gently to the shade 
Of an old, favorite tree, 

We placed her on the very spot 
Where she had wished to be. 

We wept sweet tears of gratitude, 
And smiled with strange deligh', 

To see how freshly bloomed her clieek, 
And how her eyes grew bright. 


And one—the youngest of our band— 
‘Twined roses for her hair; 

And merrily our mirth ran out 
Upon the pleasant wir, 

Then, when our hearts were full of hope, 
B’en then she bowed her head, 

Aad with a blessing on her lips 
Her lovely spirit fled! 


Yes! in that very home of life, 
That sepmed but made for bloom, 
Death in ow midst unheeded stood, 
And claimed her for the tomb, 
We put fhe red-rose garland off— 
Tt was but mockery there, 
And gathered halfblown buds of white 
To place upon her bier, 


We had no words to tell our wo 
We were too sad to speak, 

As, one by one, we pressed a kiss— 
The last—upon her cheek, 

And since, when ull around are gay, 
And birds are on the wing, 

We haste unto our loved one’s grave 
With the first flower of spring. 


— 








From the Louisville Literary News-Letter. 
SAIL THOU SOFTLY, PALE MOON! 
Sail thou softly, pale moos, in thy deep azure home, 
F yr around thee a prophet-light dwells, 
And thy spirit hath whispered me with its sad tone, 
While in answer my heart wildly swells, 
And I ask thee, pale moon, what thou now lookest on? 
Why quivereth thy silver light ? 
Wiit thou answer me? what art thou gazing upon? 
Andwhat seest thou through the still night? 


The moon she replied, with voice thrilling and low, 
‘I am watching a conqueror’s sleep :— 

On the morrow to batile, proud, fierce, he will go, 
But no vow of return shall he keep, 

No wild song of view’ry shall welcome him home, 
Nor shail heart-light be kindled for h'mn; 

But the hearts of his kindred shall sigh oft and moan, 
And the eyes of the loving grow dim, 


‘Then rest thee now calmly, proud warrior,’ she said, 
‘For thy high dreams of glory are o’er, 

Yet as calm shalt thou rest on the field of the dead, 
Where the conqueror conquers no more,’ 

And the mcon floated on in her beautiful car, 
Like a gal’ant waieship on the sear, 

When she spreads her broad wings o’er the ocean afar, 
With every sail set to the breeze, 


And the lone wailing wins swept thro’ the dim aisles 
Of the forest halls, stately end proud, 
Wiilst the moon floated over carth’s many green isles, 
til she hid her face ’neath a dark cloud. 
Then T questioned again, why she veiled her pale face, 
_ And she whispered ’mid sadness and gloom, 
‘I see the last hope of a long noble race 
lowly withering away to the tomb, 


‘And my spirit is‘sad, for [ know the bright eye 
Of the mother is faded and dim, 

As she mourns all the night for the hours gone by, 
Whilst her idol mourns only for him 

Whom the maiden hath loved, and her lover now sleeps 
Inthe tomb where she’s hastening fast; 

And she fmcies that there a fond vigil he keeps— 

« For he knows she will join him at last, 


*The flowers are drooping, still their slender stems wave 
To the chantings of some mournful breeze, 

And s.fily they'll weep o'er that fragile thing's grave, 
Tillsad autumn shall scatter their leaves,’ 

Sail thou softly, pale moon, in thy bright car of light, 
For no more will I question of thee, 

Thou hast read me some scenes dark with sorrow and 


blight, 
Sail thou sofily, pale moon, o’er the sea! 
ELLEN. 
| 
WOMAN, 


Oh, women! truth and passion rear the throne 
Where thou dost sit triumphant and alone; 
Bright shapes of fiiful fancies throw 
Prismatic colors o’er thy beauty’s glow— 
Before a thousand shines thy feelings burn, 
As vestals wave their tapers o’er the urn; 
A sceming fickle nature oft imbues 
The color of thy mind with rainbow hues— 
Yet, when awakened to some daring deed, 
When grief and trials come, and nations bleed, 
When fields of blood re-echo shrieking cries, 
And Hope’s lone star hath left the shrouded skies— 
’Tis then thy mighty heart shall fully prove 
The strength of ull thy constancy and love. 
Who longest lingers at the bed of death, 
With kisses winning back the fleeting breath ? 
Wholongest at the chill lone tomb shall stay, 
Pale sentinel o’er cold end paler clay!— 
‘Last at the cross and earliest at the grave.’ 
Oh, woman! ’tis thy chosen hour to save 
When manhood’s haughty crest is fallen low, 
Shattered and broken by the stunning blow! 

REV. J, N. MAFFIT. 

Ro. 
From the(N. ¥.) Churchman. 
PROSPERITY. 








All seek thee—from the palace walls of state, 
|} To the low cottage where the poor man hides; 
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The sons of earth for unseen blessings wait, 
And ask, in esch estate, some gift beside. 

We trust to thee for happiness, and deem 
We shall know all of bliss in finding thee ; 

~ Believe not—fortune’s favors oft may be 

As wexk and shadowy as a midnight dream, 

Ah! we should humbly bask beneath thy smile, 
For thou may’st prove a fatal boon when given; 

Under thy mask the tempter may begnile, 
Luring the son! from virtue and from Heaven: 

Thou hold’st a poisoned chalice to the lip, 

Sweet to the taste, y.t they may dic who sip. 





ADVERSITY. 

Thou wrt a harsh instruetor—yet by thee 

We learn important lessons, thou dost teach 
flow frail and fleeting earthly hopes may be, 

How oit the goal recedes we strive to reeeh ; 
Thine is a form of darkness, and we turn 

Heart-sick and weary fiom the sad embrace, 
Would fly thy dreaded presence ever stern, 

And trembling, hide us from thy frowning face. 
But through the world’s dim pathway, thy cold hand 

Is leading to a home of joy and pezce, 
And on the borders of that better land 

Will thy sharp ministry for ever cease, 
And we shall bless thee, safely landed there, 
And know in heaven how good thy bitier teachings 


were. 
BAe OF EN 


WHEN I WAS A WEE LITTLE SLIP OF A GIRL, 
When I wasa wee little slip of a girl, 
Too artless and young for « prude; 
The men, as I passed, would exelaim, ‘Pretty deur!’ 
Which, I must say, I thought rather rude ; 
Rather rude, eo [ did; 
Which, I must say, 1 thought rather rude, 
However, thought I, when I’m once in my teens, 
They li, sure, cease to worry me then; 
But as I grew older, so they g.ew the bolder— 
Such impudent things are the men, 
Are the men, are the men ; 
Such impudent things are the men, 


But of all the bo'd things I could ever suppose, 
(Yet how could Itake it amiss ?) 
Was that of my impudent cousin last night, 
When he actually gave me a kiss! 
Ay, akiss, so he did; 
Wher he actually gave me a kiss! 
I quick!y reproved him, but ah! ia such tones, 
That, ere we were half through the glen, 
My anger to smother, he gave me another— 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men, 
Are the men, are the men; 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men. 
ee ES 
THE NOSEGAY, 
I’\] pull a bunch of buds and flowers, 
And tie a ribbon around them; 
If you’!l but think in your lonely hours, 
Of the sweet litile girl that bound them, 


Pil cull the earliest that come firth, 
And those that last the longest ; 

And the bud that boasts the earliest birth, 
Shall cling to the stem that’s strongest. 


I’ve run about the garden walks, 
And searched among the dew, sir :— 
These fragrant flowers, these tender stalks, 
Pve plucked them all for you, sir. 


So here’s your bunch of buds and flowers, 
And here’s your ribbon around them; 
And here, to cheer your saddened hours, 
Is the sweet little girl that bound them. 
J. BRAINARD. 


—, 
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